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PREFACE. 


LEIGHTON'S  CASE. 

THE  particulars  of  Dr.  Leighton's  life  are  scanty  and  doubtful. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1568.  After 
having  taken  orders  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  holding  a  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophy  in  his  native  city,  we  are  informed  that  he 
proceeded  to  Ley  den,  studied  physic  there  under  Heurnius,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  then  returned,  as 
we  are  told,  to  his  former  profession,  and  officiated  as  a  clergyman 
in  London,  until  his  political  zeal  urged  him  to  the  composition  of 
the  book a  which  became  the  source  of  his  melancholy  celebrity. 
It  is  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea  against 
the  Prelacy,"  and  is  a  quarto  volume  of  179  pages.  It  is  evidently 
the  production  of  no  ordinary  talent,  and,  being  written  in  a  tone 
of  fervent  and  bigoted  zeal,  was  eminently  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Antiprelacy  amongst  enthusiasts.  In  every  page  may 
be  traced  the  workings  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  intellect ;  the  style  is 
energetic  and  commanding,  full  of  illustrative  comparisons,  many  of 
them  historical,  many  the  produce  of  a  fertile  imagination,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  derived  from  that  storehouse  of  Puritanical 
illustration,  the  Old  Testament.b  Impressed  with  the  opinion  that 
Prelacy  as  an  establishment  was  not  founded  on  the  doctrines  of 

a  His  first  book,  "Speculum  Belli  Sacri,"  was  printed  in  1624.— S.  R.  G. 
b  References  to  Bacon's  "Wisdom  of  the  Ancients"  occur.— S.  R.  G. 
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Christ,  and  animated  by  an  intense  aversion  to  everything  that  bore 
a  shadow  of  similitude  to  Popery,  his  heated  imagination  distorted 
whatever  was  presented  to  his  mind,  and,  right  or  wrong,  converted 
it  into  a  cause  of  offence  against  the  Bishops. 

The  work  is,  in  form,  an  argument  to  prove  that  "  the  Hierarchy 
and  their  household  stuffe"  constitute  the  capital  sin  of  the  nation, 
that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  "a  sin  established  by  law,  and  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  the  nation."  In  illustration 
of  this  assertion  he  lays  down  ten  positions,  and  proceeds  to  what 
he  terms  prove  them  seriatim.  In  the  course  of  his  argument 
history,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  quoted  by  all  parties  in  favour  of  their 
peculiar  doctrines,  is  ransacked  to  form  a  catalogue  of  woes,  all 
which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  made  to  tell  against  the 
hierarchy ;  no  villany  executed  in  times  past,  no  folly  practised  at 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  but  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  "  the 
prelates  and  their  apprentices."  National  calamities  and  personal 
misfortunes,  "  the  groanings  of  the  brute  and  senseless  creatures 
under  murrains  and  wastings,"  the  cowardice  of  our  "  formerly 
feared  seamen,"  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  and  even  personal  fopperies,  and  the  extravagances  of 
female  apparel,  are  all  equally  attributed,  and  with  a  perverse 
ingenuity  endeavoured  to  be  traced,  to  the  existence  of  an  Anti- 
christian  and  Satanical  prelacy.  Having  established  his  ten  positions 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  urges  the  Parliament  to  remove  the 
national  sin  of  prelacy,  and  points  out  for  their  consideration  six 
means  of  removal.  He  is  peculiarly  energetic  in  entreating  the 
Parliament  to  bestir  itself  in  this  holy  cause,  and  strongly  condemns 
that  lukewarmness  in  men  of  place  which  would  make  them  leave 
"  God  to  do  all  the  hard  work  by  himself,  and  then  they  would 
come  and  gather  up  the  spoyle."  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark 
that  he  throughout  speaks  respectfully  of  the  King.  In  his  censures 
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of  state  policy  all  blame  is  thrown  upon  the  Bishops,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  if  all  who  love  the  Lord,  especially  men  of  place, 
would  do  their  part  in  the  removal  of  the  hierarchy,  the  King 
would  be  "  as  an  angel  of  God  in  this  particular." 

The  Queen  is  not  so  well  treated ;  there  are,  however,  but  few 
passages  in  which  she  is  alluded  to.  I  shall  extract  one,  not  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  but  as  it  contains  the  allusion  to  Her 
Majesty,  which  was  made  one  of  the  most  serious  articles  of  charge 
against  the  author  before  the  Star  Chamber. 

"  After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  all  the  good  had  great 
hopes  of  a  Conformity  of  Church  Government  to  the  Eule  of  Christ; 
a  great  many  Ministers  and  people  set  themselves  to  maintain  and 
sollicite  the  Cause  of  Christ.  But  the  subtile  Tempter,  namely,  the 
Hierarchy,  did  so  winde  itself,  like  the  Ivie  about  the  vine,  that 
they  drained  out  all  his  spirit  of  Keformation  (if  he  brought  any 
with  him);  yea,  they  suggested  to  the  eye  of  his  apprehension  such 
a  bewitching  Phantasm  of  Pleasure,  Profit,  Honour,  Applause, 
Admiration,  Absolute  Government,  and  Absolute  Libertie  to  do 
what  he  list,  to  arise  from  the  Maintenance  of  an  Honourable 
Clergie,  that  he  conceived  them  to  be  the  bravest  ornaments  and 
fittest  instruments  for  King  Craft  that  were  in  the  world. 

"  Again  they  filled  his  eares  with  forged  Reproches  of  the 
Government  of  Christ,  taking  opportunity  to  strike  upon  that 
Jarring  String  of  his  sometimes  exasperated  Conceit. 

"  They  further  buzzed  into  his  eares  the  danger  of  exasperating 
Papists,  if  he  should  comply  with  Reformation. 

"  Lastly,  they  so  plyed  his  deluded  Disposition  with  evil  Instru- 
ments and  mercenarie  men,  that  he  must  hear  nothing  nor  bear 
nothing  but  the  wilde  Grapes  of  Episcopal  Conformity;  whereupon 
they  grew  so  insolent  that  they  added  Violence  to  their  Malice, 
abusing  the  King  in  that  (besides  his  pleasure  and  Command)  they 
tooke  away  the  Sheepheards  and  schattered  the  Flocks,  and  so  to  our 
great  griefe  we  were  disapointed  of  this  point  of  our  Expectation. 
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"  Another  Ground  of  our  Hope  was,  that  Magnanimious  Henry 
(whom  we  do  not  name  to  minorate  the  Parts  of  our  present 
Soveraigne),  whose  Heroick  Parts  and  Princely  Cariage  were  not 
only  a  Terror  and  Admiration  to  Forrains,  but  they  were  also  both 
feared  and  envyed  by  Papists  and  Prelats,  whom  he  could  never 
endure.  But  our  Sinnes  and  our  Emmies'  Malice  caused  the 
Summer  set  upon  our  faire  Rose  before  we  were  aware,  and  so  that 
Anchor  came  home. 

"  A  third  thing  we  looked  for  was  the  Removall  of  the  former 
Favorite,  which  the  Lord  effected :  But  instead  of  a  Thistle  he  sent 
us  a  a  Bramble,  because  we  were  no  better  worthy. 

"  A  fourth  thing  that  we  much  importuned  God  for  was  the 
breaking  of  the  Spanish  Match  and  our  Princes  safe  Returne  from 
Spaine ;  God  in  mercy  graunted  both ;  but  we  were  so  unthankfull 
for  both  these  in  a  right  manner,  and  brake  up  our  watching  over 
him  for  a  better  Helper,  that  God  suffered  him,  to  our  heavy  wo,  to 
match  with  the  Daughter  of  Heth,  though  he  mist  an  ^Egyptian. 

"5.  When  all  things  were  so  far  re  out  of  frame  that  we  are 
becom  the  Prey  of  our  Enimies,  the  Mokery  of  our  Friends,  a 
Shame  to  ourselves,  and  the  Footestoole  of  a  Favourite,  then 
nothing  but  a  Parliament,  Oh !  a  Parliament,  would  mend  all :  But 
Parliament  we  had  after  Parliament,  and  what  was  amended?  Your 
Honours  can  best  tell  who  departed  the  Howse,  at  the  Prorogation, 
in  so  heavy  a  moode,  as  though  ye  had  been  led  Captive  by  some 
Conqueror  of  the  State.  For  that  overswaying  Evill,  on  whom 
all  Reformation  trenched,  caried  all  Opposition  with  so  strong  a 
hand,  that  he  and  his,  the  basest  of  whom  durst  brave  the  Parlia- 
ment, were  thought  too  hard  for  the  State :  But  him  also  hath  God 
cutt  off,  and  what  would  we  have  more?  Surely  we  may  looke  for 
good,  but  evill  shall  come  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  till 

a  In  the  MS.,  in  which  the  quotations  are  not  in  Mr.  Brace's  hand,  we  have  "  sit 
us  with."  I  have  corrected  it  from  the  copy  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  the  paging  of 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  one  quoted  above,  and  which  is  dated  thus:  "Printed 
in  the  year  and  moneth  wherein  Rochell  was  lost."  It  must  be  the  original  edition, 
as  the  pages  correspond  with  that  mentioned  in  Heath's  speech. 
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we  hit  the  right  vein,  as  our  Services  are  like  Cloudes,  with  raine,  so 
the  Lord's  favours  will  prove  to  us  as  the  morning  dew. 

"  But  what  is  the  Ground  of  all  this  failing  of  our  Hopes? 
Even  the  suffering  of  this  Cursed  Ground  of  the  Hierarchic  to  bring 
forth  so  many  Brambles:  (under  favour)  if  ye  had  begun  at  this 
Ground,  your  work  in  all  reason  had  gone  better  with  you.  There- 
fore to  the  Use:  which  is  the  last  particular  of  this  point:  arise 
now,  and  do  it:  The  right  way  to  the  Work  of  Reformation  is  to 
begin  with  the  Sanctuary,  as  Ezechia  and  Josiah  did:  the  inner 
Court  of  Christ's  Temple  is  first  to  be  measured,  before  the  outward 
Court  of  Policy."  pp.  92—95. 

The  assassination  of  Buckingham  is  frequently  alluded  to,  and 
always  considered,  as  in  the  above  passage,  to  have  been  a  judgment 
of  the  Almighty.  Felton's  knife  is  represented  as  the  instrument  of 
God's  vengeance.  It  was  the  "  Lord  of  Hosts  "  who  made  that  great 
Goliah  to  fall  unexpectedly,  p.  88,  It  was  u  The  Lord  who  smote." 

Laud  is  several  times  alluded  to,  but  always  enigmatically.  In 
each  of  the  following  passages  he  forms  the  subject  of  a  pun.  At 
p.  36,  when  referring  to  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  Leigh  ton 
affects  that  Archbishop  Arundell  and  his  crew  vowed  and  sware 
that  "  he  would  not  leave  one  slip  of  professors  in  the  Land." 
"  Some  of  the  same  descent,"  he  adds,  "  *  to  their  little  LaudJ  have 
said  little  less  of  the  Puritans."  Again,  at  p.  118,  the  Bishop  a  is 
referred  to  as  uthe  little  good  prelate." 

Towards  the  order  of  Bishops  Leighton  has  no  mercy.  There  is 
scarcely  a  term  of  reproach  that  is  not  somewhere  applied  to  them. 
They  are  "  men  of  blood  " — "  knobs  and  wens  and  bunchy  popish 
flesh," — they  are  "  Antichristian  and  Satanical  " — "  Ravens  and 
Pye  Maggots  that  prey  upon  the  State" — "the  trumpery  of 
Antichrist,"  and,  although  not  exactly  Popish  Bishops,  "  they 

*  Archbishop  in  MS. 
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are  garments  cut  out  of  the  very  same  cloth.     A  pair  of  scissors 
went  but  between  them.     Only  diverse  hands  have  cut  them  out." 

"  What  a  rabble  of  officers,  as  Chancellors,  commissaries,  arch- 
deacons, and  others,  keep  they  for  the  emptying  of  the  People's 
purses,  and  filling  of  the  land  full  of  all  manner  of  sinne,  as 
Swearing,  Drunkennes,  Whordome,  Pride,  Idlenesse,  &c.;  witnesse 
their  filthy  and  rotten  speeches,  in  disgrace  of  God's  people,  which 
we  Loathe  to  name,  as  also  their  patronising  of  sinne,  and  plagueing 
of  Professours  in  their  Courts;  what  a  numberlesse  number  of 
Mothes,  Drones,  and  Caterpillers,  they  keep  in  their  Cathedral  and 
Collegiate  Churches,  we  are  not  able  to  expresse.  Some  have 
summed  them  up  to  the  number  of  22,000,  or  thereabout.  What  a 
huge  deal  of  meanes  will  so  many  Sharks  devour."  p.  67. 

"  They  might  prove  Cedars  and  Palmes  if  they  were  transplanted, 
but  so  long  as  they  remain  in  that  cursed  feild,  as  a  Reverend  man 
said  well,  the  best  proves  but  a  Bramble.  In  our  Later  and  worser 
times  we  see  few  or  none  but  Brambles  planted  in  that  feild.  If 
there  be  a  man  of  mischief,  a  mad  Railer  on  the  State,  a  maintainer 
of  Popery  and  Arminiamsme  with  some  new  frontispice,  affronting 
by  his  insolent  cariage  the  great  Tribunal  of  the  Kingdome,  this 
man  shall  be  a  Lord  Bishop,  and  good  enough  too,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  Lamentation,  howsoever  many  thinke  otherwise,  that  a  good 
man  should  be  spoyled  by  the  place."  p.  84. 

"  Henry  the  8  most  admired  the  life  of  that  Subject,  who  never 
was  so  low  as  to  be  a  Constable,  nor  never  so  high  as  to  be  a  Justice 
of  Peace,  so  we  may  say  that  he  is  the  happiest  Churchman,  cateris 
paribus,  that  never  was  so  low  as  to  be  a  parish  Clerk,  nor  came 
never  so  high  as  to  be  a  Lord  Bishop,"  p.  85. 

Whitelocke  says  that  Leigh  ton  was  charged  with  having  excited 
the  Parliament  to  put  the  Bishops  to  death  by  smiting  them  under 
the  fifth  rib.  This  certainly  did  not  form  one  of  the  accusations 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  Neal  says  that  Mr.  Pierce 
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could  not  find  anything  of  the  sort  in  his  book.  I  have  looked 
through  the  work  carefully,  and  have  not  lighted  upon  that  exact 
phrase  ;a  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  although  the  author  might  choose 
to  explain  away  his  meaning,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  volume 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  affix  any  other  than  a  very  sanguinary 
signification,  consistent  with  the  furious  fanaticism  of  the  whole  work. 

'*  Those  mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over 
them  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me."  This  is  one  of  his 
mottoes,  and  appears  not  only  upon  the  title-page,  but  again  at  the 
end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eeader.  "  Judgment  and  Execution  " 
against  the  Lord  Bishops  is  stated  upon  the  title-page  to  be  the 
object  of  the  book.  lc  Tell  Diotrephes  if  he  leave  not  Lording  it 
over  God's  house  and  beating  of  his  household  servants — if  he  give 
not  over  his  hold — Christ  will  see  Execution  done  upon  him," 
p.  145.  These  and  other  passages  of  a  similar  character  scattered 
through  the  book  indicate  a  fiery  zeal  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  displeased  with  any  sort  of  execution  against  the  objects  of  its 
hate ;  but  it  ought  to  be  added  that  the  author  himself  disavows  any 
such  meaning.  "  We  feared,"  he  says,  "  they  are  like  pleuretick 
patients  that  cannot  spit,  whom  nothing  but  incision  will  cure — we 
meane  of  their  Callings  not  of  their  persons,  to  whome  we  have  no 
quarrel,  but  wish  them  better  than  they  either  wish  to  us  or  to 
themselves.  One  of  their  desperate  mountebanks  out  of  the  pulpit 
could  find  no  cure  for  us  (their  supposed  enemies)  but  pricking  in 
the  bladder,  but  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ,"  p.  179. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  work  of  this  description  drew  the  anger 
of  the  Court  party  upon  its  author.  The  proceedings  against  him 
were  commenced  by  his  arrest  under  a  warrant  from  the  High 

a  It  is  to  be  found  at  p.  240  of  the  original  edition,  but  may  be  explained  as  used 
figuratively:  "  Strike  neither  at  great  nor  small,  but  at  these  troublers  of  Israel. 
Smite  that  Hazael  in  the  fifth  rib." — S.  K.  G. 
CAMD.  SOC.  b 
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Commission  Court,  signed  by  Laud.  By  virtue  of  this  warrant  he 
was  confined  in  Newgate  for  fifteen  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  great  misery  and  sickness  almost  to  death. 
In  the  meantime  the  Attorney-General  exhibited  an  information 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in  which  various  "  false  and 
seditious  assertions  and  positions  "  contained  in  the  book  are  ranged 
under  six  heads  or  articles  of  accusation.  Some  of  them  are 
ridiculous  enough,  as,  for  instance,  he  is  gravely  charged  with 
terming  the  Bishops  "  worms  and  magpies,"  and  with  calling  the 
canons  of  1603  "nonsense  canons."  Perhaps  it  was  difficult  to 
extract  the  spirit  of  such  a  work,  or  to  show  its  character,  by  the 
selection  of  a  few  passages;  but,  if  viewed  as  a  whole,  I  think  every- 
one will  admit  that  it  was  a  scandalous  libel  against  the  prelacy,  and 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  publication.  In  his  answer  Leighton 
confessed  writing  the  book,  but  denied  any  evil  intention,  his  aim, 
as  he  asserted,  being  merely  to  point  out  certain  grievances  in 
Church  and  State,  in  order  that  the  Parliament  might  take  them 
into  consideration,  and  give  such  redress  as  might  be  for  the  honour 
of  the  King,  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  good  of  the  Church. 
The  cause  was  lieard  on  the  4th  June,  1630.  It  appeared  that 
"  5  or  600 "  copies  of  the  book  had  been  printed.  The  Chief 
Justice  declared  that  the  work  was  treasonable,  and  other  Lords 
extolled  "  the  exceeding  great  mercy  and  goodness  "  of  his  Majesty 
in  permitting  the  defendant  to  be  censured  in  that  Court,  instead  of 
.directing  him  to  be  questioned  at  another  tribunal  as  a  traitor.  All 
the  members  of  the  Court  agreed  that  he  had  committed  a  most 
odious  and  heinous  offence,  deserving  the  several  punishments  they 
had  power  to  inflict,  and  an  unanimous  consent  was  given  to  a 
sentence  which  forms  an  extraordinary  commentary  upon  the 
boasted  "  mercy  and  goodness  "  of  .the  King.  It  was  adjudged  and 
decreed : — 
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"  That  Dr.  Leighton  should  be  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
Fleet,  there  to  remain  during  life,  unless  his  Majesty  shall  be 
graciously  pleased  to  enlarge  him;  and  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
10,000/.  to  his  Majesty's  use. 

"  And  in  respect  the  defendant  hath  heretofore  entered  into  the 
Ministry,  and  this  court  for  the  reverence  of  that  calling  doth  not 
use  to  inflict  any  corporal  or  ignominious  punishment  upon  any 
person,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  orders,  the  court  doth  refer  him 
to  the  High  commission,  there  to  be  degraded  of  his  ministry;  and 
that  being  done,  he  shall  then  also,  for  further  punishment  and 
example  to  others,  be  brought  into  the  pillory  at  Westminster  (the 
court  sitting),  and  there  whipped,  and  after  his  whipping  be  set 
upon  the  pillory  for  some  convenient  space,  and  have  one  of  his 
ears  cut  off  and  his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with  a 
double  S.  S.  for  a  Sower  of  Sedition;  and  shall  then  be  carried  to 
the  prison  of  the  fleet;  and  at  some  other  convenient  time  after- 
wards shall  be  carried  into  the  Pillory  at  Cheapside  upon  a  market 
day,  and  be  there  likewise  whipt,  and  then  be  set  upon  the  pillory 
and  have  his  other  ear  cut  off,  and  from  thence  be  carried  back  to 
the  prison  of  the  Fleet,  there  to  remain  during  life,  unless  his 
majesty  shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  enlarge  him." 

This  dreadful  sentence  being  delivered  during  Trinity  vacation,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  sittings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the  degradation, 
which  was  directed  to  precede  the  infliction  of  the  corporal  punish- 
ment, could  not  take  place  until  the  following  term.  On  the  4th  ot 
November  the  degradation  was  decreed,  and  the  next  day,  being  a 
Star  Chamber  day,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  infliction  of  the  cruelties 
prescribed  by  his  sentence  ;  but  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
appointed  day,  by  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  friends,  named  Living- 
stone and  Anderson,  Leighton  managed  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
Fleet.  Dressed  in  the  grey  cloak,  hat,  and  breeches  of  Livingstone, 
and  the  doublet  of  Anderson,  the  unhappy  culprit  walked  out  of  the 
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prison,  followed  by  his  friends,  and  all  of  them  passed  the  gate 
unnoticed.  Upon  discovery  of  his  escape  there  was  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  for  his  apprehension,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  of  low  stature,  fair 
complexion,  with  a  yellowish  beard  and  a  high  forehead.  The  good 
fortune  which  had  assisted  his  escape  soon  forsook  him,  and  within 
a  fortnight  he  was  traced  into  Buckinghamshire  and  recaptured. 
On  the  26th  of  November  the  first  portion  of  the  cruelties  detailed 
in  his  sentence  was  inflicted  in  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  and 
on  that  day  week  he  suffered  the  remainder  of  them  at  Cornhill. 
Degraded,  branded,  mutilated,  he  was  conveyed  back  to  the  Fleet, 
and  remained  there  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  On  the  9th  of 
November,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament,  upon  consideration  of  a 
petition  presented  to  them  on  his  behalf,  directed  that  he  should 
have  liberty,  with  a  keeper  gratis,  to  go  about  to  prosecute  his 
petition,  and  that  he  should  be  removed  out  of  the  common  prison, 
and  have  the  liberty  of  the  Fleet.  (Nalson,  i.  511.)  On  the  21st 
of  April  a  Committee  of  the  Commons,  appointed  to  examine 
his  petition,  made  their  report  to  the  House,  and  on  the  same  day 
it  was  resolved  that  all  the  proceedings  against  liim  were  illegal, 
he  was  declared  entitled  to  satisfaction  for  the  various  wrongs  he 
had  suffered,  and  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  discharged 
out  of  custody.  (Nalson,  i.  799.)  The  tardy  freedom  which  he 
thus  obtained  came  too  late  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  for  it  is  said 
that  the  miseries  of  his  long  confinement  had  so  broken  his  health 
that  when  he  was  restored  to  liberty  he  could  hardly  walk,  see,  or 
hear.3  His  subsequent  history  may  be  soon  told.  When  Lambeth 
Palace  was  converted  into  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Parliament,  Leighton  was  appointed  its  keeper,  and  in 

*  Neal's  "History  of  Puritans,"  i.  190. 
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this  office  is  accused  of  having  practised  upon  those  under  his 
custody  all  the  extortions  with  which  his  long  acquaintance  with  a 
prison  had  rendered  him  familiar.  (Nalson,  i.  512.)  The  unhappy 
man  died  insane,  but  at  what  time  I  do  not  find  stated. 

The  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud  with  respect  to  Leighton's 
prosecution  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Amidst  the  heat 
of  the  argument  the  facts  have  been  frequently  perverted  and  lost 
sight  of  by  both  parties.  Without  entering  into  the  combat,  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  notice,  1st,  that  the  prosecution  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Laud,  who  issued  his  warrant,  as  a  judge  of 
the  High  Commission  Court,  for  Leighton's  apprehension;  2nd,  that 
the  assertion  that  when  sentence  was  passed  Laud,  standing  up  in 
the  Court,  took  off  his  cap  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  rests  upon  the 
testimony  of  ;a  and,  3rd,  that  the  remarks  stated  to 

have  been  found  in  Laud's  diary,  in  which  the  cruelties  of  the 
sentence  are  recapitulated  with  a  sort  of  gratulation,  and  it  is  added 
that  the  second  portion  of  the  sentence  was  inflicted,  the  "  sores 
upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  face  being  not  cured,"  are  a  most 
scandalous  interpolation,  and  have  no  shadow  of  warrant  in  the 
original  document.  I  cannot  trace  this  interpolation  higher  than 
Eush worth,  and  imagine  that  the  disgrace  of  endeavouring  by  this 
means  to  fix  a  groundless  imputation  of  callousness  and  barbarity 
upon  Laud  rests  with  him.b 

Livingstone  and  Anderson,  who  had  assisted  Leighton  in  his 
fruitless  escape  from  the  Fleet,  were  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  sentenced  upon  confession.  "  Respect  being  had  to 
their  penitency,  they  were  only  fined,"  says  Rush  worth,  "500/. 
apiece,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet  during  the  King's  pleasure.5  " 

[JOHN  BRUCE.] 

ft  See  p.  xxi.  b  Kushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  ed.  1686. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  Leighton's  book  was  found  amongst 
Mr.  Bruce's  papers,  without  anything  to  indicate  for  what  purpose 
it  was  intended.  As  the  Speech  of  the  Attorney- General  (State 
Papers,  Domestic,  clxviii.  16)  is  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Leighton's  trial,  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  thought  that 
Mr.  Bruce's  remarks  might  very  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
that  Speech,  which  is  here  printed  from  the  original  in  Heath's  own 
hand. 

Perhaps  a  few  observations  on  points  which,  whatever  Mr.  Bruce's 
intention  may  have  been,  it  did  not  come  in  his  way  to  notice,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
passes  over  the  statement  in  the  notes  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  Rushworth,  that  Leightoii  was  a  "  Romish 
Catholic.'5  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  intended  to  treat  it  with 
the  silence  of  contempt,  and  no  one  who  has  read  Leighton's  books 
will  be  likely  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bruce  speaks  of  Leighton  as  returning,  "  as  we  are  told,  to 
his  former  profession  as  a  clergyman  in  London.5'  He  evidently 
has  no  certainty  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
Leighton  undertook  the  cure  of  souls.  His  principles  would  be 
against  it,  and  something  would  have  been  said  about  it  in  the 
Star  Chamber  if  it  had  been  so.  He  might  possibly  have  been 
employed  as  a  lecturer,  but  I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
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gathered  his  followers  privately.  In  his  account  of  himself,  printed 
in  1646,  An  epitome  or  brief e  discoverie  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ending  of  the  many  and  great  troubles  that  Dr.  Leighton  suffered)  fyc. 
he  tells  us  that  Sir  Henry  Martin  charged  him  with  keeping  a 
conventicle.  He  denies  the  charge,  but  from  his  form  of  denial  it 
seems  to  be  plain  that  he  had  done  what  might  be  termed  keeping 
a  conventicle  by  others.  He  argues  (p.  7),  1.  That  there  is  no  law 
against  "the  performance  of  such  duties;"  2.  That  it  is  "  a 
wresting  of  the  law  against  conventicles,  to  urge  it  against  the 
said  performances,"  conventicles  being  u  unlawful  and  rebellious 
assemblies."  There  is  no  law  against  "fasting  and  praying;" 
"  the  intent  of  such  as  humble  their  souls  being  to  meet  God  by 
repentance,  and  therefore  no  conventicle." 

Beyond  this  statement  of  his  own,  the  only  firm  ground  which 
we  have  for  this  part  of  his  life,  except  the  fact  of  his  publication 
of  the  Speculum  Belli  Sacri,  is  a  notice  derived  from  the  records  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  published  by  Dr.  Goodall,  An  historical 
account  of  the  Colleges'  proceedings  against  empirics,  1684.  The 
statement  contains  no  reference  to  any  precise  date,  but  is  placed 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  It  is  as  follows 
(p.  401):- 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  being  required  by  the  Censors  to  give  an  account  by 
what  authority  he  practised  Physic,  he  told  them  by  virtue  of  his  doctor's  degree 
which  he  had  taken  at  Leyden  under  Professor  Heurnius.  He  was  charged  as 
being  in  Presbyter's  orders,  and  asked  why  he  did  not  stick  to  his  ordination.  He 
excepted  against  the  ceremonies,  yet  owned  himself  a  preacher,  and  acknowledged 
his  practising  of  Physic.  In  several  parts  whereof  he  was  examined,  yet  giving  no 
satisfaction,  and  being  perverse  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  was  by  the  President 
and  Censors  interdicted  practice.  After  this,  endeavouring  to  procure  a  licence,  it 
was  denied  him,  because  in  Holy  Orders,  the  statutes  of  the  College  declaring  that 
none  such  should  be  admitted  into  the  College,  or  permitted  to  practice;  wherefore 
he  was  a  second  time  forbidden  practice.  But  he  still  persisting  to  practice  in 
London,  or  within  seven  miles,  was  arrested,  and  afterwards  censured  tanquam 
in/amis,  he  having  been  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  lost  his  ears. 
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We  may  therefore  think  of  Leighton  as  bearing  a  double  grudge 
against  constituted  authorities.  The  Bishops  would  not  allow  him 
openly  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  minister.  The  College  of  Physicians 
would  not  allow  him  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  physician.  Whether 
the  College  expressed  its  want  of  satisfaction  with  him  in  the  latter 
capacity  on  purely  professional  grounds  we  cannot  say.  But  no 
one  who  reads  the  Speculum  Belli  Sacri  can  doubt  that  Leighton 
must  have  felt  a  calm  conviction  of  his  own  superiority  in  any 
subject  which  it  might  please  him  to  handle.  Theology,  politics, 
and  the  military  art  are  there  handled  by  him  in  the  tone,  if  not 
with  the  skill,  of  a  master.  He  is  evidently  prepared  to  take  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  or  to  settle  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

In  1628  Leighton  again  comes  before  our  view.  His  Epitome, 
being  written  -many  years  afterwards,  may  possibly  be  incorrect  in 
some  details.  But  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  on  the  whole  a 
truthful  narrative,  and  for  many  facts  it  is  our  sole  authority. 

In  1628  then,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  living  at  Blackfriars.  "  Some 
of  the  better  sort,  both  of  city  and  country,  came  to  "  his  house  "  for 
his  advice  on  the  best  mode  of  presenting  their  grievances  to 
Parliament."  Some  talked  of  abating  the  power  of  the  High  Com- 
mission, others  talked  of  various  details  in  the  administration  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  Leighton,  when  his  turn  came,  struck  in 
with  the  proposal  of  a  far  more  sweeping  reform.  u  My  simple 
opinion,"  he  says,  u  was  right  down  for  extirpation  of  the  prelates, 
with  all  their  dependencies  and  supporters."  The  notion  took 
root  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  as  thorough-going  notions  often 
do;  and  he  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  that  effect.  Having 
laid  down  the  general  heads  of  such  a  petition  he  placed  them  in 
the  hands  of  some  whom  he  calls  "  the  godliest,  learnedest,  and 
most  judicious  of  the  land,  both  ministers  and  others."  They  gave 
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their  approval,  some  of  them  being  u  Parliament-men ;  "    and  he 
obtained  five  hundred  signatures  to  his  scheme. 

The  next  step  was  to  cross  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  put  the 
petition  into  shape  and  to  have  it  printed  without  the  interference 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Before  this  task  was  completely 
finished  the  Session  of  1629  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Two  copies 
were  however  sent  over  for  the  Parliament,  perhaps  for  the  two 
Houses,  though  these  seem  to  have  come  too  late  for  presentation. 

In  July  1629  Leighton  returned  to  England;  and  on  February 
17,  1630,  he  was  seized  by  two  pursuivants  as  he  was  coming  out 
of  Blackfriars'  church,  which  does  not  prove  that  he  conformed  to 
the  Church  worship,  as  he  says,  in  his.  petition  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  was  coming  from  the  sermon,  and  was  therefore  not 
necessarily  present  at  the  prayers.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High  Commission,  and  was  thrown  into 
Newgate,  into  a  cell  which  he  describes  as  "  a  nasty  dog-hole  full  of 
rats  and  mice." 

The  third  day  he  was  examined  by  seven  or  eight  of  the  High 
Commission.  Sir  Henry  Marten  spoke  civilly  to  him.  Leighton 
took  high  ground  and  refused  to  answer  the  Commission  at  all, 
as  not  being  legally  empowered  "  to  meddle  with  the  body  or 
goods  of  the  subject."  As  soon  however  as  Marten  consented  to 
waive  that  point  and  asked  him  to  "spend  some  time  in  discourse 
with  him,"  Leighton  consented.  They  had  some  talk  about  the 
nature  of  the  supremacy,  and  then  they  fell  upon  the  usual  argu- 
ments about  episcopal  superiority.  Sir  Henry,  according  to 
Leighton,  quailed  before  the  weighty  syllogisms  launched  at  his 
head,  and  could  find  nothing  to  say  against  them.  At  last,  after 
some  further  talk  about  conventicles,  Marten  compassionately  looked 
at  the  poor  man,  his  "  countenance,  through  long  fasting,  beastly 
lodging,  and  other  afflictions,  looking  very  pale."  "  The  tears," 
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says  Leigliton,  "  rushed  into  his  eyes,  and  he  asked  me  what  I 
would  have;  if  I  would  drink  any  wine.  With  thanks  I  answered, 
No;  and  so  they  departed." 

"  Awhile  after,"  Heath,  the  Attorney- General,  came  to  examine 
him,  and  Leighton  at  once  declared  his  willingness  to  answer  an 
officer  coming  in  the  King's  name.  He  said  that  he  saw  nothing 
illegal  in  his  book,  and  desired  to  "  go  upon  sufficient  bail,  and  so 
to  come  to  "  his  "  answer."  Heath  replied  that  this  was  reasonable, 
but  added  that  "  the  King  was  very  desirous  to  know  the  author," 
and  that  if  he  would  give  information  the  King  would  take  it  well; 
"  yea,  if  it  intrenched  upon"  himself,  he  "should  find  as  much 
favour  as "  he  "  could  wish."  Leighton  said  if  the  King  would 
"  lay  a  particular  command"  upon  him  he  would  tell  him  all  that 
he  knew  about  it,  and,  when  Heath  returned  with  such  a  command, 
he  declared  himself  "  to  be  the  whole  and  sole  author  and  composer 
of  the  book."  Heath  said  that  it  was  reported  that  he  denied  the 
King's  supremacy,  and,  upon  his  giving  an  explanation  of  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  advised  him  to  set  it  down  in  writing  for 
the  King.  Leighton  accordingly  wrote  as  follows : — I  acknowledge, 
ex  animoj  as  much  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  belong  unto  our 
King  over  all  his  dominions;,  and  therein  over  all  his  subjects  and 
causes,  as  any  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  or  Israel  had  over  their 
dominions  and  the  premises  therein,  save  only  in  those  things 
wherein  they  were  types  of  Christ,  or  had  a  particular  warrant." 
With  this,  Heath  said,  the  King  was  well  satisfied.  But  Leighton 
was  not  released,  though  his  wife  was  allowed  to  come  to  him  in 
prison. 

Heath's  third  examination  was  directed  to  an  investigation  into 
the  abettors  of  the  work.  Leighton  replied  "  that  no  living  soul 
had  any  hand  in  composing  page  or  line  of  that  book  except " 
himself,  acknowledging  however  that  he  "  was  moved  by  some  well- 
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affected  people  to  frame  a  draft  of  their  desires  to  the  Parliament 
then  being;5'  adding,  that  when  he  had  drawn  up  a  sketch  of  his 
argument  "  it  had  the  approbation  and  hands  of  many  excellent 
good  people."  Upon  this  Heath  urged  him,  "  with  many  fair 
promises  of  liberty/5  to  "  give  up  the  names  of  those  approvers." 
Upon  Leighton's  refusal,  Heath  began  to  be  rough  and  to  threaten 
him  "  with  the  rod/' 

It  would  be  unwise  to  put  too  much  trust  in  Heath's  gentle 
bearing  till  he  came  to  this  special  point.  But,  if  we  compare  the 
demand  for  further  information  as  to  the  abettors  with  the  closing 
words  of  Heath's  speech  as  now  printed,  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
a  real  and  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  know 
something  more  on  this  head,  and  that  in  estimating  the  reasons  of 
the  Court  for  the  savage  sentence  which  was  passed  by  it  this  at 
least  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  it  was  on  the  refusal  to 
reveal  his  knowledge  of  his  abettors,  and  not  on  his  libellous 
expressions,  that  Heath  grounded  his  demand  for  Leighton's  corporal 
punishment. 

Dr.  Leighton's  book,  in  fact,  was  more  than  a  libel.  It  was  the 
resuscitation  of  Presbyterianism.  As  an  active  force  in  the  English 
ecclesiastical  and  political  world,  Presbyterianism  had  been  dead 
and  buried  for  many  a  long  year.  The  idea  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  order  and  discipline  existing  by  divine  right,  and  impera- 
tively calling  upon  the  King  to  lend  to  it  submissively  the  force  of 
the  secular  arm,  had  died  away.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  inquire 
how  far  the  King  and  his  advisers  were  responsible  for  its  revival, 
or  how  far  the  growing  ideas  on  the  hierarchy  were  responsible  for 
the  renewed  vigour  of  principles  which  seemed  to  have  been  got 
rid  of  altogether.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  phenomenon  could  not 
have  been  regarded  at  Court  as  an  isolated  one.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  met  the  overtures  of  the  King  .by  proclaiming  that 
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there  was  only  one  form  of  religious  belief  permissible  in  England ; 
and  now  a  book  was  found  declaring  that  there  was  but  one  form 
of  Church  order  permissible  in  England.  A  stranger  from  Scotland 
standing  alone  was  not  dangerous;  but  he  spoke  -of  large  numbers 
behind  his  back.  If  such  ideas  were  to  spread,  it  would  be  dangerous. 
The  danger  was  a  real  one;  but  it  was  impalpable.  One  man  alone 
knew  who  these  persons  were  who  had  supported  them,  and  that 
man  remained  resolutely  silent;  must  not  that  silence  of  his  have 
aggravated,  in  the  minds  of  his  judges,  the  guilt  of  the  fierce 
uncontrolled  words  which  he  had  uttered  ?  And  so  was  begun  that 
list  of  barbarous  and  inhuman  punishments,  which  did  as  much  to 
shake  the  throne  of  Charles  as  the  exaction  of  ship-money. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  Leighton's  defence  will  find  it  in 
the  book  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  taken.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  call  attention  to  the  various  opinions  of  the  judges  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence.  Secretary  Coke  seems,  though  the  account 
given  is  not  very  clear,  to  have  protested  against  the  assumption 
that  Presbyterianism  existed  by  divine  right.  Laud  spoke  for  two 
hours.  He  said,  according  to  Leighton's  account,  the  book  was 
false,  seditious,  and  inhuman;  accused  him  of  blasphemy,  high 
treason,  and  said  that  for  his  Speculum  King  James  would  have 
hanged  him  if  he  could  have  been  found.  The  Speculum,  Leighton 
goes  on  to  say,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  illtreatment  by  the  prelates. 
James  had  read  the  book,  and  had  given  order  that  he  should  not 
be  troubled.  Further,  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  had  promised 
him  a  special  hearing. 

Laud  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  long  argument  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy,  and  to  have  defended  the  conferring  of  civil  jurisdiction 
upon  prelates. 

Laud  was  followed  by  Neile.  f'  For  his  calling  he  protested  he 
had  it  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  if  he  could  not  make  it  good,  ke 
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would  fling  his  rochet  and  all  the  rest  from  his  back,  yea  that 
would  he."  The  other  Lords,  Leighton  thinks,  were  merely  passive, 
though  he  heard  that  "  Wentworth  used  many  violent  and  virulent 
expressions  against"  him.  "A  man  of  eminent  quality,"  adds 
Leighton,  writing  of  Laud  and  Wentworth,  "  told  me  that  the 
book  and  my  sufferings  did  occasion  their  combination  ;  for  the 
prelate,  seeing  that  the  book  struck  at  the  root  and  branch  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  Strafford  perceiving  that  the  support  and  defence 
of  the  hierarchy  would  make  him  great,  they  struck  a  league,  like 
sun  and  moon,  to  govern,  day  and  night,  religion  and  state."  It  is 
not  likely  that  Wentworth  would  have  concurred  in  this  way  of 
stating  the  matter ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a  book  may  have  confirmed  him  in  principles 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commo.iS  in  the  previous 
year  had  done  too  much  to  foster.  Slight  as  the  notice  is,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  anything  which  sheds  light  on  Wentworth's 
career  during  these  few  years,  when  so  little  is  known  about  him. 
Though  he  was  not  an  apostate,  and  even  his  later  opinions  had 
some  root  in  those  which  he  expressed  in  1628,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  Wentworth  of  1639  and  the  Wentworth  of  1628.  The  key  to 
the  riddle  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  effect  upon  him  of  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1629,  and  of  the  claims  of  such 
men  as  Leighton.  Of  course  his  own  personal  position  would  make 
a  difference,  and  1  doubt  whether  sufficient  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  effect  of  the  Irish  government  upon  him,  which 
must  have  acted  upon  his  mind  much  as  government  in  India 
sometimes  acts  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  start  from  England 
with  liberal  ideas. 

To  return  to   Leighton — in  his  Epitome  we  have  the  original 
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authority  for  the  story  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Bruce.     At  p.  78  we 
find  these  words: — 

u  The  Censure  thus  past,  the  Prelate  off  with  his  cap,  and  holding 
up  his  hands  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  him  the  victory 
over  his  enemies/' 

Mr.  Bruce  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  book  of  Leighton's,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  had  Ludlow's 
name  in  his  mind  when  he  left  the  blank  at  p.  xiii.  as  the  statement 
is  given  in  Ludlow's  letter  to  Hollingsworth,  p.  23.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  story  now  stands  on  Leighton's  evidence :  though 
whether  that  evidence  is  to  be  trusted  every  reader  must  decide  for 
himself. 


The  Information  is  for   framing,   contriving,  printing,  Attorn. 

and  publishing   of  a   most  malitious,   scandalous,  Aicx.  Leigh- 
libellous,  and  seditious  book,  entitled 

An  Appeale  to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea  against    June  4>  1630 
the  Prelacy e. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  a  bitter  invective  against  the  reverend 
Bishops  of  this  Church  and  kingdome  of  England  ;.  but  this  not 
against  ther  persons  or  any  personall  fault  of  thers,  but  against  ther 
functions,  against  ther  calling,  against  the  prelacy. 

As  in  the  primitive  Church  ther  was  martirium  presbilrontm 
and  martirium  presbyterii,  and  "the  latter  was  the  most  dangerous, 
soe  this  strikes  at  the  roote  to  destroy  and  roote  out  all  the  Bishops 
and  bishopricks,  and  to  introduce  a  parity,  and  by  consequens  an 
anarchy,  in  Church  government.  But  this  is  not  all;  from  them  his 
malice  is  extended  to  the  person  of  his  sacred  Majesty;  him  he 
s'claunders  in  his  royall  person  and  in  his  government. 

And  this  is  noe  wonder ;  nay,  it  were  rather  a  wonder  it  should 
not  be  soe. 

To  sclaunder  and  traduce  the  Kynge  by  his  ministers  or  in  his 
ministers  is  all  one  as  without  that  circumlocution  to  sclaunder  the 
King  himself,  for  that's  the  meaning  of  it  in  other  termes.  All 
libells  of  all  kinds  are  wicked  and  odious. 

But  this  is  in  the  superlative  degree  extreamly  wicked  and  odious ; 
when  it  sclaundereth  the  person  of  the  King,  of  whom  they  should 
not  think  an  ill  thought  ;  when  it  disturbeth  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  the  discipline  therof.  Other  libells  have  been  but  libelli  famosi. 
This  is  liber  defamatorius,  a  whole  volume,  a  book  consisting  of 
344  pages,  and  not  one  discreet  and  temperate  page  in  it. 

CAMD.  SOC.  A 
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June  4, 1630.        por  t]ie  mattcr  of  the  book,  it  stands  upon  general  parts  [?]  : 

1 .  That  which  concerns  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  and  ther  calling ; 

2.  That  which   concerns  the  sacred   person  and    powre   of  the 
Kinge; 

In  both  which  the  defendant  is  soe  exquisitely  wicked  and  ma- 
litious  as  that  noe  man  who  hath  not  advisedly  read  the  booke  could 
imagine  the  one  half  those. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  charge. 

In  the  defence  ther  is  noe  difficulty ;  the  defendant  hath  eased 

me  of  making  proof  against  him,  for  he  confesseth  the  whole  fact: — 

The  plotting 

Contriving 


Composinge 


>.    of  the  book. 


Printing 

Publishing 

and  Spreading 

Not  of  2  or  3  copyes,  but  the  printing  of  600  of  them,  more  then 
enough  to  poyson  all  a  whole  kingdom. 

But,  my  Lords,  is  this  a  free  and  an  ingenuous  confession  of  an 
errour?  Noe,  but  a  proud  and  arrogant  justificacion.  Tails  con- 
fessio  non  mlnuit  sed  auget  errorem. 

I  beseech  you  observe  the  gradations  of  his  wicked  pretences  for 
doing  soe  foule  a  fact. 

1.  He  was  persuaded  in  his  judgement; 

2.  He  was  moved  in  his  conscience; 

3.  He  intended  it  for  the  Parliament,  but  he  published  it  elsewher ; 

4.  He  saith  he  did  it  with  pious  ends  and  intentions; 

5.  He  is  soe  full  of  piety  that  he  utterly  forgetts  charity,  and 
thats  the  comon  fault  of  such  fiery  spirits  ;  and  another  character  he 
hath  which  fitts  men  of  this  mould,  they  will  not  swear  an  oath,  but 
they  will  abhominably  lye;  and  soe  hath  he  done  apparently,  for  in 
his  answer  he  denys  he  scattered  any  of  thes  books,  and  yet  uppon 
his  examination  he  confesseth  he  dispersed  divers  of  them. 

But  this,  my  Lords,  I  shall  confidently  say  is  his  owne  answere, 
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us  himself  swereth  it  without  the  advise  of  any  counsell ;  for,  June  4, 1630. 
although  he  had  counsell  assigned  unto  him  at  his  request,  yet  he 
was  not  counsellable.  If  his  counsell  would  have  been  advised  by 
him,  he  would  have  used  them;  but  he  would  advise  them,  and 
drawe  the  answere  himself,  and  hath  put  it  in  without  any  coun- 
sellors' part;  which  I  moved  and  obteyned  for  him  least  otherwise 
I  should  have  had  noe  awns  were  at  all. 

Soe,  my  Lords,  you  have  a  charge,  and  the  fullest  proof  of  the 
charge  that  cann  be  :  a  faire  and  full  confession,  and  the  worst  of 
all  confessions,  a  justification  of  soe  foule  a  cryme. 

But,  my  Lords,  because  all  sentence  of  a  Court  in  a  cryminall 
cause  is  greate  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fault  and  the 
circumstance  thereof,  I  humbly  begg  your  patiences  to  open  the 
severall  parts  and  passages  of  this  seditious,  libellous  booke. 

As  the  parts  of  the  libell  are  two  in  generall — 

1.  The  defamation  and  destruction  of  the  reverend  Bishops ; 

2.  The  wounding  of  the  honor  of  the  King  through  ther  sides; 
soe  are  the  passages  of  his  booke  of  thes  two  sorts. 

That  happy  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  ministerys 
of  the  reverend  Bishops,  the  fathers  of  our  Church,  under  our 
gratious  soveraign,  the  true  nursing  father  thereof,  and  the  supreme 
governour  thereof  uppon  earth,  I  take  not  uppon  me  to  make  an 
apology  for. 

I  lay  that  for  an  undoubted  and  undeniable  truth. 

To  make  any  indeavour  to  proove  it  were  to  wrong  it.  as  if  it 
might  admitt  a  question.  I  hold  it  as  a  maxime,  and  a  fundamentall 
truth,  that  it  is  most  agreable  to  the  warrant  of  the  Scripture,  to  the 
past  and  best  times  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  and  all  the  reformed 
churches  of  Christendome  who  live  under  the  Presbitrye  doe  all 
freely  acknowledge  that  under  a  monarchy e  and  wher  the  monarch 
rnaynteineth  our  religion  it  is  the  best  forme  of  discipline;  and  this 
I  shall  be  bold  to  affirme,  that  whosoever  lives  under  a  monarchye 
and  would  reject  the  discipline  of  the  Church  under  the  Bishops 
would,  if  they  durst,  reject  the  government  of  a  kinge  and  interteyn 
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June  4, 1630.  a  populer  government;  and,  if  it  be  a  sound  argument  to  argue  ab 
effectu,  I  aunswer,  envye  itself  cann  not  but  acknowledg  that  God 
hath  blessed  their  kingdome  in  that  point  beyond  all  other  parts  of 
the  Christien  world.  Yet  this  brainsick  man  and  his  complices, 
whose  religion  is  never  to  be  contented  with  the  present  times,  hath 
indevoured,  with  as  much  malice  as  cann  be  imagined,  to  defame 
and  to  destroy  the  whole  prelacye.  He  hates  them  himself,  and 
desires  that  all  men  else  should  hate  them,  et  quern  quisque  odit, 
periisse  expetit;  and  thes  are  the  degrees  he  goes  by. 

And  this  hatred  I  may  thus  distinguish  of,  It  is  reall,  it  is  not 
personall;  for  uppon  his  examinations  he  confesseth  for  the  honour 
of  thes  reverend  Bishops  that  he  knoweth  noe  ill  by  any  of  ther 
persons;  but  ther  calling  is  such  as  is  not  to  be  indured. 

To  come  to  the  booke  it  selfc.  It  is  directed  to  the  Court  of 
Parliament  in  the  intitleing  therof.  And  the  last  conclusion  of  it 
is  thus: 

High  must  you  soar,  but  glory  gives  thee  wings, 
Noe  lowe  attempt  a  starlike  glorye  brings. 

And  this  pitch  of  pride  he  himself  beginns  with;  for  in  the  preface 
to  his  booke,  in  the  first  page,  he  doth  arrantly  and  impudently 
sclaunder  the  sacred  persons  and  happy  government  of  his  Majesty 
that  nowe  is,  and  of  our-  late  soveraign  of  ever  blessed  memory,  in 
thes  false  and  sclaunderous  words:  "  We  doe  not  reed  of  greater 
persecution,  higher  indignitie,  and  indemnitie  done  unto  God's 
people  in  any  nation  professinge  the  Gospell  then  in  this  our  island, 
specially  since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

This  beginning  doth  not  only  bewray  his  want  of  honesty,  but 
want  of  witt,  for  a  half-witted  man  who  had  compiled  a  discourse 
would  in  the  front  thereof  have  made  it  plausible,  or  at  least  pro- 
bable, to  have  gotten  the  better  passage  for  the  rest.  But  this 
ignorant  man  beginns  with  soe  grosse  a  lye  that  every  man  will  not 
only  suspect  but  condemne  the  rest  that  folio wes.  In  the  present 
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age,  wher  the  grosnes  of  the  sclaunder  is  manifest,  such  an  impudent  June  4>  163°- 
lye  cann  get  noe  credite. 

But  such  a  lye  put  in  print  may  survive  the  present  age,  and  then 
noe  man  cann  tell  what  may  be  conceaved  of. 

And  we  are  bound  to  preserve  the  honour  of  our  King  and 
Princes,  and  of  the  State  we  live  in,  not  only  from  the  malice  of 
the  present  times,  but  of  the  future  ages  also.  And  in  the  same 
preface  to  his  booke,  however  he  pretends  he  hateth  not  the  persons 
of  the  Bishops,  yet  he  expresses  his  love  to  them  in  this  hatefull 
manner  ;  he  states  them  men  of  bloud,  enemyes  to  God  and  the 
State,  and  the  prelacye  he  calls  anti-christian  and  satanicall. 

These  2  things  I  observe  to  your  Lordships  in  the  preface, 
wherby  he  ushers  in  an  ill  opinion  of  the  State  in  which  he  liveth, 
and  a  perfect  hatred,  as  himself  termes  it,  to  the  persons  of  the 
Bishops. 

From  the  preface  I  come  to  the  booke  itself,  wherin,  to  omitt  a 
multitude  of  idle,  wicked,  and  malitious  passages,  whereof  every 
leaf  is  full,  I  have  made  choise  to  single  out  only  14  severall  places. 

1.  The  first  is  page  3d. 

That  he  might  the  better  worke  on  the  consciences  of  weake  and 
silly  men,  he  layeth  this  downe  as  a  position,  That  this  is  the  maine 
and  master  sinn  which  is  established  by  a  la  we  to  maynteyne  and 
continue  Bishops. 

2.  Next   to  introduce  the   plausible  doctrine  of  parity  in  the 
Church  amongst  his  discontented  disciples,  and  of  a  parity  by  con- 
sequence a  confusion,  page  7th,  he  lays  down  another  position,  That 
all  ministers  have  voyce  in  counsell,  both  deliberative  and  decisive. 

3.  That  he  may  the  better  prevaile  herein,  he  indeavours  next  to 
bring  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  into  contempt  by  terming  them 
ravens  and    pye  magotts,  which  prey  upon  the   State.  35.     Thes 
sorts  of  men  have  the  humility  that  Diogenes  had,  he  contemned 
Platoes  pride  fastu  major e. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place  he  discovers  that  infinite  pride  of  hart 
which  lurks  in  men  of  this  stamp,  and  withall  the  gross  ignorance 
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June  4, 1630.  that  cannot  distinguish  betwcne  a  reverent  devotion  at  the  receaving 
of  the  Communion  and  an  idolatrous  adoration  of  the  Mass,  ex- 
pressed fol.  70,  in  thes  words:  "  The  suggestion  of  false  feares  to  the 
King,  and  the  seeking  of  ther  owne  unlawfull  standinge,  brought 
forth  that  revived  spawne  of  the  beast,  kneeling  in  receaving  of  the 
sacrament,  for  the  greater  reverence  thereto,  wherby  the  Papists 
had  contentment." 

5.  Then  he  comes  holmea  to  the  Kinge  himself,  and,  at  the  first 
stepp,  he  takes  uppon  him  to  crye  downe  the  King's  powre  in  causes 
ecclesiasticall,  which,  besides  the  inherent  right  therof  in  the  Crown, 
is  established  by  Parliament.     See  pages  42  and  43.    Thus  he  saith: 
"  That  statute  1  Eliz.  cap.  1,  giving  powre  to  the  Queen  to  constitute 
and  make  a  commission  in  causes  ecclesiastical  is  found  inconvenient, 
because  abusing  that  powre  given  to  one  or  more  they  wrong  the 
subject,  wheras  by  virtue  of  the  statute  powre  only  ecclesiastical  is 
graunted,  yet  by  letters  patents  from  the  King,  unsoundly  grounded 
on  the  words  of  the  statute,  they  fine,  imprison,  &c.,  which  is  a 
great  grief  and  a  wrong  to  the  subject." 

A  bold  and  an  ignorant  censure  of  the  powre  of  the  Kinge  and 
of  the  lawes  of  the  kingdome,  which  he  understandeth  not. 

6.  But  this  is  not  enough   unless  with  a  proud  scorne  he  did 
deride  the  ecclesiasticall  cannons,  which  have  ther  life  from  the 
Kinge,  terming  them,  page  63,  "  nonsence  cannons." 

7.  Next  in  plaine  termes  thorough  the  sides  of  the  Bishops  he 
wounds  the  honour  of  the  King  himself,  for,  speaking  of  the  Bishops, 
page   118,  he  saith  this:    "  They  corrupt  the  King,  forstalling  his 
judgment  against  the  good  and  goodnes." 

8.  In    the  8th  place,  that   he    might    she  we  more  despite    and 
irreverence  to  the  person  of  the  Kinge,  Ke  speaks  scornfully  of  the 
person    of   His    Royal!  Consort  the  Queen;    for,  speaking   of  the 
mariage  of  the  King,  page  172,  he  saith  thus  :  "  That  God  suffred 
him,  to  our  heavie  woe,  to  match  with  the  daughter  of  Heth,  though 
he  mist  an  ^Egyptian." 

•  Home. 
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9.  But  yet  he  is  not  at  the  hight,  but  he  wickedly  and  trayterously  June  4, 1630. 
indevoureth  to  traduce  the  Kinge  on  his  very  abilitye  of  governinge. 

For,  page  175,  he  hath  tlies  words:  "  Consider  then  what  a  pittie  it 
is  to  all,  and  an  indelible  dishonour  it  will  be  to  you," — speakinge  to 
the  Parliament, — "  the  State  representative,  that  soe  ingenuous  and 
tractable  a  King  should  be  so  monstrously  abused  by  the  bane  of 
Princes," — meaning  the  Bishops, — "  to  the  undoinge  of  himself  and 
of  his  subjects." 

10.  My  Lords,  one  would  thinke  this  wicked   man   could   not 
rayse  his  malice  to  a  higher  pitch,  but  he  doth  it  ;  for  a  little  after, 
speaking  of  the  late  Duke — this  sort  of  people  spare  neather  livinge 
nor  dead — he  doth  impiously  and  prophanly  give  countenance  to 
the  barbarous  murder  of  that  noble  Lord,  and  irrelegiously  termeth 
it  to  be  God's  blowe,  and  excites  others  to  the  like ;   and  wher  he 
ment  that  second  blowe  should  light,  God  knowes.     His  words  are 
thes  :  "  A  fourth  reason  is  from  God's  offring  of  himself  to  guide  you 
by  the  hand,  as  we  have  shewed,  who  by  giving  of  the  first  blowe 
hath  in  mercye  removed  the  greatest  nayle  in  all  ther  tent,  and  will 
not  you  folio  we  holme  ?"  Page  176. 

11.  The  next  thing  I  shall  observe   to  your  Lordships  is  that 
which  moves  a  doubt  in  me,  wheather  the  Jesuits   or  the   Pro- 
testants,  frayed  out  of  ther  witts,  be  the   greatest   eriimys   to   a 
monarchical  government.     I  raise  my  doubt  out  of  thes  words  in 
his  book,  page   191:    "  But  the  Church  hath  her  lawes  from  the 
Scriptures,  neather  may  any  King  make  lawes  in  the  howse  of  God, 
for  if  they  might  the  Scripture  should  be  imperfect."     Thes  words 
spoken  by  a  discreet  man  as  D.  Whit-acre  was,  out  of  whom  he 
citeth  the  words,  may  have  a  good  sence  applied  to  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine  in  religion,   for  then  sola  Scriptura  est  norma  fidei. 
But  being  spoken  by  Mr.  Leigh  ton,  who  applieth  them  to  Church 
discipline,  they  are  full  of  pride  and  aversenes  from  government. 

12.  In  the  12th  place  I  shall  observe  a  passage  in  his  booke  which 
will  aske  some  payne  to  distinguish  from  a  traytor.     His  words, 
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June  4, 1630.  page  208,  are  thes :  "But  put  the  case  that  the  good,  harmless 
King  be  a  captivated  Joash  by  Athaliah's  Arminianised  and  Jesuited 
crewe,  or  a  misledd  Henry  the  Sixth  dispossest  of  his  faithfullest 
frends  and  best  counsell  by  the  pride  of  the  French,  or  a  Henry  the 
Third  overawed  by  a  divilish  dominering  favourite,  or  an  Edward 
the  Sixth  overpoysed  and  borne  downe  from  his  good  purposes  to 
God's  glorie  and  the  good  of  the  State  by  the  halting  and  falshood 
of  the  prelats  and  ther  Romish  confederats,  soe  that  such  a  King, 
though  he  hold  the  scepter,  yet  he  sweyeth  not  the  scepter,  neather 
cann  he  fr.ee  himself-  and  execute  deseignes,  because  the  sonns  of 
the  mann  of  sin  are  toe  hard  for  him." 

Whether  this  be  a  language  fitt  for  a  subject  to  speake  but  by 
way  of  supposition  of  his  soveraign,  I  submitt  to  your  judgments. 

13.  But  next,  my  Lords,  for  his  commendation,  I  shall  say  this, 
that  he  is  very  indifferent,  for  he  speares  neather;  for,  page  202,  he 
hath  thes  words: — "  Our  King,  counsel,  nobles,  ministers,  and  all 
sortes  of  people  are  wofully  corruptly  a  by  that  Romish  dross."    Now, 
my  Lords,  you  have  your  shares  in  plain  termes. 

14.  But,  for  the  14th  and  last  thing,  which  I  shall  observe  out  of 
his  book,  I  am  soe  far  from  commending  him  that  I  cann  not  forgive 
him,  for  in  that,  like   an  ingrate  viper,  he  indevors  to  render  the 
King  and  the  kingdome  and  the  whole  nation  a    scorne    and    a 
reproch  to  the  whole  world;  for,  page  269,  speaking  of  our  assist- 
aunce  to  our  neighbours  of  the  religion,  he  hath  thes  words  : — "  All 
that  pass  by  spoile  us,  and  we  spoile  all  that  relye  uppon  us.     To 
omitt  many  instances  which,  being  too  well  known,  makes  us  odious 
to  the  world,  lett  us  touch  upon  the  last,  namely,  the  black  pining 
death  of  the  famished  Rochellers,  to  the  number  of  15,000  in  4 
moneths,  besids  thos  that  had  formerly  perished,  proclaimeth  to  the 
world  the  vanetye,  if  not  the  falshood,  of  our  helpe." 

Thus  stands  this  defendant  convicted,  not  by  a  decade  of  argu- 
ments only,  as  he  hath  devided  his  book,  but  by  a  grand  jurye,  of 
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severall  crymes,  whereof  every  single   one  wher  enough  to  con-  June  4, 1630. 
demne. 

Many  more  of  this  nature  might  have  been  urged  against  him ,  but 
thes  are  more  then  enough.  And  I  have  not  picked  thes  out  at 
peeces  which  the  context  would  have  explained,  or  in  any  sort 
altered  the  true  sense  therof;  for  I  doe  professe  to  your  Lordships 
that  I  canne  not  find  any  sound  part  or  passage  in  the  whole 
book. 

I  come  nowe  to  his  pretences  for  an  excuse. 

1 .  That  he  did  it  out  of  conscience. 

A  blind  zeale  and  a  misledd  conscience  are  noe  excuse  for  a 
seditious  pamphlett.  All  the  hereticall  scismatikes,  nay  all  the 
traytors  in  the  world,  may  say  the  like. 

2.  That  he  intended  to  present  it  to  the  Parliament. 

This  a  lay  heresye,  and  fitt  to  be  condemned  by  this  great 
Counsell ;  as  if  it  were  lawfull  or  tollerable  to  sclaunder  the  King 
or  the  Government  in  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  is  a  great  Court,  a  great  Counsell,  the  great 
Counsell  of  the  Kinge ;  but  they  are  but  his  Counsell,  not  his 
governours.  But  this  also  is  an  irregular  and  insufferable  way, 
growen  too  frequent  of  late,  to  put  all  informations,  petitions,  bre- 
viatts  intended  for  the  Parliament,  in  print. 

It  is  but  a  newe  way ;  it  were  pitty  it  should  be  old.  Any  man 
may  thus  be  soon  sclaunderd  in  print. 

I  humbly  move  it,  and  offer  it  to  your  judgments,  as  a  fitt  thinge 
to  be  suppressed  for  the  future. 

If  this  had  been  brought  to  the  Parliament,  I  make  noe  doubt 
but  the  success  therof  would  have  been  the  severe  punishment  of  the 
author:  for  I  find  the  judgment  of  Parliament  in  the  like  case, 
W.  2,  cap.  33;  2  R.  2,  cap.  5;  1  and  2  P.  and  M. 

But  not  being  brought  theather  but  descovered  since  and  nowe 
brought  heather  in  this  great  and  honorable  Court  for  the  composure 
thereof  an  epitome  of  a  Parliament;  my  humble  prayer  is,  for  the 
honour  of  our  religion,  for  the  honour  of  our  gratious  and  good 
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June  4, 1630.    King,  for  the  honour  and  peace   of  the  kingdome,  for  the  support 
of  government,  that  this  book  may  be 

condemned, 

suppressed ; 

the  authore  severely  punished  for  a  lesson  to  others ;  and,  because 
he  hath  refused  to  confess  his  coadjutors,  that  he  may  have  corporall 
punishment,  as  in  Pickering's  case,  in  a  round  manner,  not  to  be 
redeemed  but  by  confession  of  the  names  of  his  complices. 
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